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BY  OTIS  THRASHER 

The  clubs  of  professional  athletics 
have  their  training  ground.  In  baseball 
it's  the  minor  leagues:  the  Cubs  have 
Peoria,  the  Tigers  have  Evansville  and 
Yankees  have  Richmond  and  so  on.  The  pro 
footballers  use  the  colleges  for 
recruiting  purposes.  Players  from  such 
schools  as  Ohio  State,  Stanford  and 
Grambling  can  be  found  on  the  rosters  of 
the  Bears,  Raiders  and  Dolphins.  The 
National  Basketball  Association  also  use 
the  colleges. 

Through  the  years  this  system  has 
worked  well  and  served  it's  purpose  which 
is  to  perfect  the  talents  of  athletes  v/ho 
have  a  predisposition  for  a  certain  sport. 
Managers  of  minor  league  clubs  and  college 
coaches  are  important  to  a  player's 
development.  Just  as  important  are  the 
team-mates;  habits,  both  good  and  bad,  are 
picked  up  quickly,  developed  and  refined. 
When  all  is  said  and  done  such  teams  as 
the  Toledo  Mud  Hens,  the  Texas  Longhorns 
and  the  St.  John's  Redmen  are  the  catalyst 
for  professional  baseball,  football  and 
basketball  players. 

Where  is  all  this  sports-type  talk 
leading?  Many  experts  and  laymen  are  of 
the  opinion  that  here  is  an  analogy 
between  the  above  and  the  relationship  of 


the  common  juvenile  reformatory  to  the 
usual  state  of  federal  prison.  In  both 
systems,  the  amateurs  conduct  "How  To" 
classes:  "How  To  Knock  Off  A  Small  Bank"; 
"Purse  Snatching  Made  Easy";  or  "Mugging 
For  Fun  and  Profit".  The  courses  offered 
today  tend  to  equip  the  student  for  a  high 
school  diploma  or  a  GED  certificate.  Yet 
we  must  face  the  hard  fact  that  when  men, 
be  they  old  or  young  get  together,  they 
are  going  to  exchange  experiences;  Frank 
is  sure  to  point  out  to  John  that  it's  far 
better  to  rob  a  gas  station  at  ten  P.M. 
closing  time  than  at  the  five  o'clock  rush 
hour!  (If  John  is  on  the  ball  he's  going 
to  ask  Frank  how  come  he  was  nabbed  at  the 
late  hour!) 

In  the  latest  American  Heritage 
Dictionary  the  word  "reform"  is  defined 
as:  "to  improve  by  alteration,  correction 
of  error,  or  removal  of  defects".  From 
testimony  of  past  graduates,  even  allowing 
for  some  slanting  of  opinion,  there  was 
very  little  "reforming"  in  the  old  reform 
schools.  Of  course  today  the  word  reform 
isn't  even  used  un  the  title.  In  Montana 
it's  Pine  Hills  School. 

In  an  interview  with  a  twenty-two 
year  old  man  doing  time  at  Montana  State 
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IN  PURSUIT  OF  ACTUAL  JUSTICE 
BY  WAYNE  B.  ALEXANDER  -560331  -  SOMERS 

Every  man  here  has  stood  before  the 
judge. 

That  figure  who  sat  on  an  elevated 
bench  to  issue  you  the  magic,  sometimes 
mystical  number  that  defines  how  long 
you'll  have  to  live  inside  Cement  City. 
Judges  look  sternly  over  the  bench  and 
order  entire  sections  of  your  life  to  be 
served  in  one  of  the  state's  "correctional 
institutions." 


The  courts  and  prisons  are,  in  theory 
at  least,  part  of  one  system  but  the 
courts  aren't  taking  responsibility  for 
decisions  that  threaten  to  break  the  back 
of  the  prison  system  and  move  the  process 
of  hope  back  into  the  shadows. 

A  few  questions: 

When  was  the  last  time  a  large  number 
of  Superior  Court  judges  toured  a  county 
jail  or  visited  the  bigger  institutions 
and  talked  to  prisoners  and  staff? 

When  was  the  last  time  a  judge 
followed  up  on  a  prisoner  he  gave  a  life 
sentence  too? 

When  did  a  jury  of  twelve,  who  took 
the  awesome  responsibility  of  deciding 
guilt  or  innocence,  ever 
happens  to  the  guy  after 


say,   "What 
he  cets   to 


prison?" 

Maybe  its  the  failure  to  examine 
these  human  possibilities  that  make  this 
current  system  of  punishment  so  inhuman. 
Judges  are  sentencing  men  to  never-never 
land.  They  are  refusing  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  fact  that  they  must  share  in  the 
responsibility  to  create  better  prisons. 
Juries  are  representative  of  the 
community,  but  after  they  do  their  deed  .in 
a   jury   room  they  care  nothing  about  the 


person  they  convicted,  and  less  about  the 
victim. 

I  guess  that  says  something  about  our 
who  "perform"  their  roles  in  criminal 
justice.   Everyone  screams   for  justice. 

"Justice,  damn  it!"  or  "We  want  justice!" 
But  who  is  getting  it?  The  system  is 
becoming  so  wrapped  up  in  its  academy 
award  performances  that  actual  justice  is 
being  practiced  without  sincere  result. 

Who  wins  when  prisons  are 
overcrowded?  When  is  justice  served  when 
the  correcting  process  doesn't  correct? 
Why  are  disgruntled  citizens  marching  to 
the  State  Capitol  seeking  inhuman 
penalties? 

Yes,  all  the  experts  have  agreed  for 
years  that  prisons  have  failed,  but  the 
experts  ignored  the  fact  that  confining 
human  beings,  no  matter  how  much  despised, 
is  a  human  process.  They  thought  because 
you  tag,  box  and  shuffle  papers  that  the 
confined  human  being  would  magically 
become  something  resembling  responsible. 
By  taking  the  humanity  out  of  the  prison 
system  the  whole  process  is  reduced  to 
ritual.  Ritual  punishment. 

There  is  no  cure  or  rehabilitation 
say  the  experts.  So  without  the 
rehabilitation,  without  the  humanity,  we 
live  in  a  warehouse  of  pain.  A  ritual  of 
routine,  loneliness  and  emotional 
starvation.  Not  a  place  that  fosters  a 
sense  of  remorse  or  motivates  the 
individual  toward  his  ultimate 
responsibility  as  a  human  being. 

We  could  lay  the  blame  on  the  Wardens 
and  the  Commissioner  of  never-never  land, 
but  what  are  they  doing  besides,  "Keeping 
The  Lid  On  It"?  What  else  can  they  do  when 
they've  been  literally  excommunicated  from 
the  rest  of  the  criminal  justice  system? 

We  have  to  stop  blaming  and  start 
doing.  Get  the  system  as  a  "whole"  to 
share  the  obvious  burden  of  what  a  prison 
system  is  and  how  it  has  to  be  to  work 
effectively.  In  short,  the  judges,   juries 


and    those   who   seek   justice 
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BY  KEVIN  MURPHY 

I  would  like  to  intro- 
duce myself  to  the  readers 
of  this  newspaper.  My  name 
is  Kevin  Murphy  and  I  have 
succeeded  Mike  Ede  as  your 
legal  reporter.  We  all 
would  like  to  thank  Mike 
for  the  exxellent  work  he 
did  while  he  worked  at  the 
Siberian,  and  we  wish  him 
well . 

My  initial  column 
concerns  the  recent- 
adoptation  by  the  Montana 
Supreme  Court  of  rule  (11), 
and  the  principles  of 
Boykin  v.  Alabama,  395 
U.S.  233,  (1969). 

Boykin  requires  a 
sentencing  judge  to  inquire 
on  the  record  if  a  person 
is  voluntarily  waiving  3 
constitutional  rights  when 
entering  a  guilty  plea,  and 
failure  to  do  so  will 
result  in  a  reversal  of  a 
defendants  conviction.  Now 
that  the  Montana  Supreme 
Court  has  adopted  rule 
(11),  the  ruling  of  Boykin 
has  ;nore  significance  in 
the  State  of  Montana. 

Here  is  an  indepth 
definition  of  !iov:  Boykin  v. 
Alabama  was  founded  and 
what  its  function  is  in  the 
criminal  Justice  System: 


(ACCEPTANCE  OF  GUILTY  PLEAS) 

Although  Bovkin  v. 
Alabama,  395  U.S.  238 
(1969),  seemingly  fastened 
upon  the  state  court- 
judiciary  the  obligation  to 
obtain  from  the  defendant 
who  pleads  guilty  an  on- 
the-record  waiver  of  the 
constitutional  rights  he 
thereby  sacrifices,  the 
federal  courts  do  not 
generally  insist  on  on-the- 
records  waivers;  and  the 
overwhelming  number  of 
state  courts  that  have 
addressed  the  question  have 
also  concluded  that  on-the- 
record  waivers  are  not 
required  so  long  as  the 
record  shows  that  the  plea 
was  entered  voluntarily  and 
knowingly.  (See- 

Requirements  for  Acceptance 
of  Guilty  Pleas,  48  N.C.L.- 
Rev.  352,  357  (1970). 

The  defendant  in 
Boykin  had  pleaded  guilty 
to  five  counts  of  armed 
robbery  and  had  been  sent- 
enced to  death.  The  record 
showed  that  the  judge  did 
not  ask  the  defendant  any  ' 
questions,  and  he  did  not 
address  the  court  when  he 
entered  his  page  1  plea. 
The  Supreme  Court  ruled: 

"Several  federal 
constitutional  rights  are 
involved  in  a  waiver  that 
takes  place  when  a  plea  of 
guilty  is  entered... 
First,  is  the  privilege 
against  complusorv  self- 
incrimination..  .Second,   is 


the  right  to  confront  one's 
accusers. . .We  cannot  pre- 
sume a  waiver  of  these 
three  important  federal 
rights  from  a  silent- 
record."  395  U.S.  at  243. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan, 
dissenting  from  a  judgement 
"so  bizarre"  that  he  could 
"not  possibly  suscribe"  to 
it,  assumed  that  the  Boykin 
majority  held  "that  the 
prophylactic  procedures  of 
Criminal  Rule  11  are  sub- 
stantially applicable  to 
the  States  as  a  matter  of 
federal  constitutional  due 
process."  Id.  at  247,  E.g., 
State  v.  Laurino,  480  P. 2d 
342  (Ariz.  1971)  (Boykin 
made  F.R.C.P.  11  applic- 
able to  the  states). 
Parenthetically,  one  should 
note  that  the  revised 
F.R.C.P.  Rule  11  will 
probably  generate  claims 
that  its  new  provisions  are 
similarly  applicable  to  the 
states. 
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(PLEA  BARGAINING) 

Where  the  record  is 
totally  silent  as  to- 
whether  defendant  pleaded 
voluntarily  and  understand- 
ingly,  Boykin  would  of 
course  require  reversal. 
Scheller  v.  State,  327 
So.ed  376  (Fla.  1976) 
(record  "completely  devoid 
of  any  colloquy  whatsoever 
on  the  question  of  vo- 
luntariness.") As  is- 
commonly  said,   "waiver   of 

c  >:v.  rv:  ?g.  i  ? 
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BY  LEN  STANG 

This  is  the  third  and  final  story  on 
our  series  of  comparing  Montana  State 
Prison  with  other  prisons  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  time  we  focus  in 
on  one  particular  prison,  the  Kinross 
Correctional  Facility  at  some  of  the 
departments  and  activities  at  KCF  by  using 
clips  from  "The  Link",  their  excellent 
publication. 

(MESS  HALL} 

QUESTION:  Food  Service  is  still 
running  out  of  the  listed  menu  items  and 
then  replacing  it  with  whatever  they  can 
for  the  last  few  hundred  residents  eating 
last.  Why?  Also  Food  Services  are  breaking 
the  line  down  too  soon.  Why? 

ANSWER:  Although  this  may  happen 
occasionally,  the  goal  of  food  service 
staff  is  to  eliminate  this  problem.  The 
one  time  the  delivery  was  short  and  the 
second  time  a  suitable  substitute  was 
arranged.  The  ruling  states  that  the  lines 
will  be  broken  down  10  minutes  after  the 
last  unit  is  called.  Food  Service  will  be 
asked  to  monitor  this. 

{SOME  HOUSING  UNIT  RULES} 

All  nude  pictures  and/or  photos  will 
be  inside  of  prisoners  wall  locker;  Items 
suitable  for  display  must  be  placed  on  the 
bulletin  board  provided;  Clotheslines  are 
not  permitted  in  the  unit;  Prisoners  will 
have  their  beds  made  and  area  clean  by 
1100  hours;  Prisoners  will  not  enter 
anothers  room  except  to  perform 
"supervised"  maintenance;  Microwaves  in 
the  dayroom  are  to  be  kept  clean  by  those 
who  use  it;  Prisoners  are  prohibited  from 
feeding  the  seagulls. 

{WARDEN'S  FORUM} 

At  Kinross  Correctional  Facility  in 


experienced  with 
he   will   look 


upper  Michigan  it  is  called  the 
Superintendent's  Forum.  We  have  cribbed  a 
few  items  from  their  agenda  of  April  30, 
1985  as  recorded  in  their  prison  paper, 
The  Link:  3,  The  Superintendent  stated 
that  the  Forum  representatives  should  send 
him   a  rundown  of  the  problems  being 

hobbycraft  programs  and 
into  them.  1,  If  the 
photographs  come  to  the  institution  for  a 
prisoner  and  are  rejected,  the  prisoner 
may  give  the  institution  permission  to  cut 
off  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  photo  to 
insure  there  is  no  contraband  concealed  in 
it.  14,  Prisoners  are  complaining  that 
photo  albums  are  too  expensive  and  some 
cannot  afford  them.  This  item  is  not 
presently  carried  in  the  Prisoner  Store 
and  family  members  are  not  allowed  to 
bring  them  in.  Prisoners  may  order  albums 
through  catalogs.  Albums  may  not  be 
brought  in  or  mailed  in  by  family.  18,  It 
is  requested  that  the  facility  spray  the 
yard  area  for  insects  soon.  This  has  not 
been  done  yet  and  mosquitoes  and  black 
flies  are  in  abundance. 

{GYMNASIUM  HOUSING  UNIT) 

The  Administration  is  using  the  new 
gym  at  Montana  State  Prison  to  temporarily 
house  protective  custody  inmates.  MSP  is 
not  alone.  The  Kinross,  Michigan  facility, 
is  using  a  gym  for  their  "fish".  As  a 
vacancy  exists  in  one  of  the  housing  units 
a  "fish"  is  picked  according  to  senority 
and  moved  out  of  the  gym.  This  too  is  a 
temporary  situation.  The  Michigan 
corrections  people  are  apparently  making 
arrangements  to  take  over  the  Detroit 
House  of  Corrections,  a  fairly  large 
facility  and  this  is  suppose  to  alleviate 
the  Kinross  gym  situation. . .but  as  the 
writer  for  the  Kinross  Link  says:  "How 
long  is  temporary." 
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BY  BILL  LEININGER 

During  the  past  1985  summer  the  fire 
crew  from  Montana  State  Prison  was  active 
on  three  major  fires  in  the  state.  They 
spent  about  six  days  on  the  Stillwater 
State  Forest  Fire;  about  eleven  days  on 
the  Clearwater  Game  Ridge  fire  and  about 
two  weeks  on  the  Hellgate  Canyon  fire  near 
Missoula. 

The  MSP  crew  operates  as  a  complete 
support  group  -  setting  up  camp,  taking 
care  of  and  issuing  the  fire  fighting 
equipment  and  tools,  and  operating  the 
kitchen  and  feeding  the  line  crews;  then 
at  the  end  of  the  fire,  dismantling  the 
camp  and  cleaning  up  the  area.  In 
military  terminology  the  MSP  men  would  be 
a  front  line  Quartermaster  department. 
That  the  prison  inmates  performed  well,  is 
attested  to  by  statements  to  Warden  Henry 
Risley  from  Forest  Service  officials. 

In  one  letter,  Robert  Uagenknecht  of 
the  Beaverhead  National  Forest  said  in 
part:  "During  the  recent  Hellgate  Canyon 
Fire  those  men  (I  should  say  gentlemen 
because  thats  how  they  all  conducted 
themselves)  worked  tirelessly  20  or  more 
hours  at  a  stretch  with  far  less 
complaints  than  would  be  expected  from  a 
civilian  crew.  They  did  excellent  jobs  in 
the  kitchen  and  supply  under  difficult  and 
trying  conditions. .. .Food  was  outstanding 
and  kept  the  morale  of  the  firefighers  up 
Very  good  men  worked  supply  and  kept  that 
function  operating.  I  speak  for  a  lot  of 
other  people.... it  would  be  an  honor  and 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  those  men  again." 

An  official  on  the  Stillwater  fire 
near  Whitefish  wrote  on  the  Performance 
Rating  sheet:  "This  crew  (MSP)  can  do  it 
all!  They  really  worked  well  in  the 
kitchen  and  cooked  up  some  fine  meals  in 
addition  to  all  the  other  camp  duties. 
They  should  b  e  called  the  Deer  Lodge  HOT 
SHOT  camp  crew!" 

Four  other  similar  statements  were 
recieved  by  the  warden  in  tribute  to  the 
prison  fire  crew's  work  on  the  three  major 
fires  and  a  minor  one-day  affair  at  Lost 


Creek.  For  the  regular  duties  and  daily 
routine  of  the  men  from  the  Deer  Lodge 
prison,  we  interviewed  correctional 
officer  Carl  Stav. 

On  a  normal  fire  situation,  the  MSP 
fire  crew  would  go  by  either  Missoula, 
Helena  or  Kalispell  and  pick  up  a  field, 
kitchen,  reefer  truck,  pantry  truck  and  a 
100-man  cache  (supply  truck)  with  all 
possible  speed.  At  the  nearest  town  to 
the  fire  the  reefer  truck  is  loaded  with 
all  kinds  of  groceries  -  canned  goods, 
meats,  perishables.  After  arriving  at 
fire  camp-site  the  crew  lays  out  the 
grounds  and  positions  the  kitchen,  trucks, 
and  normally  two  to  four  men  of  the  crew 
are  assigned  to  the  supply  truck  where 
they  inventory  the  cache  and  then  issue 
sleeping  bags,  tools,  hard  hats,  gloves, 
clothing,  head  lamps  -  all  the  gear  needed 
by  a  fire  crew  to  fight  a  fire. 

The  inventoried  equipment  is  issued 
in  and  out  to  the  fire  line  crews  by  crew 
name.  Each  evening  when  the  line  crews 
come  in,  they  turn  in  all  their  tools  such 
as  axes,  shovels  and  pulaskis  to  the  MSP 
men  assigned  to  the  tool  cache  and  they 
spend  the  entire  night  sharpening  the 
tools  and  getting  them  ready  for  the  next 
day's  run. 

The  balance  of  the  MSP  contingent  is 
assigned  to  the  kitchen.  This  kitchen 
crew's  normal  day  starts  at  3  A.M.;  they 
feed  two  meals  a  day  to  anywhere  from  100 
to  600  firefighters  a  day.  Breakfast  is 
usually  served  at  5:00  A.M.  and  dinner 
about  6:00  P.M.  (The  fire  crews  on  the 
line  carry  sack  lunches  that  have  been 
contracted  for  and  prepared  in  the  nearest 
town)  Breakfast  consists  of  eggs,  hot 
cakes  or  French  toast,  ham  or  sausage, 
etc.  With  the  usual  potatoes,  vegtables, 
big  salad  and  desert,  dinner  will  feature 
either  steak,  roast  beef,  pork  chops, 
hamburger  steak,  etc. 

As  a  fire  winds  down  and  demands  on 
the  kitchen  crew  become  less  and  less  the 
MSP  men  are  used  as  a  mop-up  crew  to  find 
hot-spots,  dangerous  snags,  hanging  trees 
and  use  chain  saws  and  other  tools  to  deal 
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BY  BILL  LEININGER 


In  January  of  this  year,  the  inmate 
population  of  Montana  State  Prison 
subscribed  to  the  sponsorship  of  a  child 
in  the  "Save  The  Children"  program. 
Through  the  Warden's  Forum  $16  a  month,  or 
$192  annually,  is  taken  from  the  inmate's 
welfare  fund  and  used  for  the  betterment 
of  10-year  old  Awing  Manan  of 
Rangkasbitung,  West  Java  in  Indonesia. 

Just  recently  a  letter  was  received 
from  Hilde  Hidranto,  sponsorship 
coordinator  at  the  field  office  of  the 
Java  Program  in  Bandung,  Indonesia.  She 
informs  us  that  Awing  is  in  the  first 
grade  in  primary  school  now;  besides 
farming  his  little  one-acre  plot  of  ground 
in  rice,  the  father  is  now  working  as  a 
brickmaker  earning  1.500  rupiah  ($1.50)  a 
day.  His  mother  has  been  divorced.  The 
younger  sister,  Benol,  12,  takes  care  of 
the  household  chores  while  older  sister 
Artina,  15,  works  in  Jakarta  as  a  servant. 

When  not  in  school,  Awing  likes  to 
play  marbles  or  soccer  or  is  helping  his 
father  water  the  family  garden.  His 
standard  meals  consist  of  rice,  vegtables 
and  salted  fish.  Awing,  and  the  Manan 
family,   are  Moslem  in  religious  belief. 

As  reported  earlier  most  all  rural 
families  in  Java  subsist  on  two  meals  a 
day.  Breakfast  is  uaually  a  bowl  of 
cassava  or  sometimes  rice  and  sweet 
potatoes.  The  main  meal  is  a  bowl  of 
rice,  supplemented  by  vegtables  and  a 
small  piece  of  meat  of  fish  to  flavor  the 
sauce.  Eggs  are  sometimes  included  in  the 
diet.  All  the  Manan  family  cooking  is 
done  in  earthen  vessels  over  an  open  wood 
fire  in  a  room  adjoining  the  back  of  the 
house. 

No  wild  animals  are  to  be  found  in 
the  forested  areas  but  monkeys  and 
tropical  birds  are  numerous. 


Since  it's  inception  the  Recordings 
for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped 
program,  called  the  Sound  Booth  by  the 
population,  has  met  with  enthusiasm  at  all 
turns  in  the  road.  To  the  inmates  it  is 
not  only  a  worthwhile  project  benefitting 
many  unfortunate  people  but  it  provides 
employment  for  prisoners  in  a  place  where 
jobs  are  hard  to  come  by. 

Books  that  have  been  put  on  tape  and 
completed  are:  "Trails  Plowed  Under"  by 
Russell;  "Vigilantes  of  Montana"  by 
Dimsdale;  "Twentieth-Century  Montana"  by 
Toole;  "Naya  Nuki-Girl  Who  Ran"  by 
Thoraasma;  "Soun  Tetoken-Nez  Perce  Boy"  by 
Thomasma;  "The  Blackfeet-Raiders  on  the 
Northwestern  Plains"  by  Ewers; 
"Recollections  of  Charley  Russell"  by 
Linderman. 

Books  that  are  now  in  the  process  of 
being  taped  are:  "Beef  Leather  and  Grass" 
by  Randolph;  "Blackfeet  and  Buffalo"  by 
Schultz  (Apikuni);  "The  Surrounded"  by 
McNickle;  "Montana:  High,  Wide  and 
Handsome"  by  Howard. 

Also  completed  have  been  the  Montana 
History  Magazine  for  Spring  1984,  Summer 
1984,  Autumn  1984,  Winter  1984  and  Winter 
1985. 

Studio  manager  Monte  Boston  has 
listed  the  narrator-monitor  teams  as:  Les 
Howard  and  Doug  3acon;  Bill  Rose  and  Casey 
Roberts;  John  Hewitt  and  Craig  Smith; 
Boston  and  Richard  Barney.  Terry  Mackie 
is  the  reviewer. 

Assistant  studio  manager  is  Richard 
Barney.  Anministrative  sponsor  for  the 
prison  are  Sheena  LaMere  and  Darlene 
Tiensvold.  Ramrod  and  outside  promoter  of 
the  Recordings-Prison  program  has  been  and 
is,  R.  Budd  Gould,  state  representative 
from  Missoula. 

*  * *  *  * :;:  * **  *  *  *  ********  *  **  ***  *  *****  *  ****  *  *  =1=  *  * 
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BY  PEG  ROSENLEAF,  R.N. 
INFIRMARY 

Dr.  Vessie  and  the  Infirmary  staff  are  again  offering  a  flu  and 
pneumococcal  vaccine  program  for  the  M.S. P.  inmate  population  this 
year. 

The  Imminization  Practices  Advisory  Committee  (ACIP)  has  issued 
its  influenza  vaccination  recommendations  for  this  season.  These  are 
summarized  to  include  the  traditional  vaccination  target  groups 
(increased  risk  individuals),  classified  on  the  basis  of  priority 
as: 

1)  Adults  (and  children)  with  chronic  disorders  of  the 
cardiovascular  or  pulmonary  systems  that  are  severe  enough 
to  have  required  regular  medical  follow-ups  or 
hospitalization  during  the  preceding  year. 

2)  Otherv/ise  heatlthy  individuals  over  65  years  of  age. 

3)  Adults  (and  children)  with  chronic  diseases  such  as 
diabetes  mellitus,  kidney  disease,  anemia  and  certain 
malignancies  that  are  severe  enough  to  require  medical 
follow-ups  or  hospitalization  during  the  preceding  year. 

During  the  fall  months  (Sept. -Oct.) ,  the  infirmary  staff  will 
be  contacting  those  people  we  know  of  within  the  target  groups  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  be  vaccinated.  If  you  consider  yourself 
within  the  above  "increased  risk"  categories  and  you  are  not 
contacted  by  us  by  mid-October,  please  contact  the  Infirmary  by 
kite. 

For  the  general  population  outside  the  target  groups,  vaccines 
for  Flu  and  pneumococcal  infections  are  not  recommeded  on  a 
widespread  basis  due  to  the  following  side  effects  which  can  occur: 

1)  General  flu  symptoms  (fever,  achiness,  tiredness),  and 
local  allergic  skin  reactions, 

2)  immediate  allergic  reactions,  and 

3)  Guillain-Barre   Syndrome   —   an   uncommon    illness 
characterized  by  paralysis  (5%  fatality) 

In  addition,  persons  with  a  history  of  allergy  to  eggs, 
chicken,  chicken  feathers  or  chicken  dander  cannot  receive  the 
influenza  vaccine.  For  those  people  having  an  acute  respiratory 
disease  or  other  active  infection,  the  vaccine  is  deferred  until  the 
temporary  symptoms  abate. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  pneumococcal  vaccine  is  given 
only  "once"  to  adults.  If  you  have  had  prior  immunization  for 
pneumococcal  infection,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  vaccine. 
Influenza  vaccine  for  target  group  individuals  is  recommended 
annually. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  the  above  information,  or 
if  you  are  out  of  the  target  group  category  and  are  aware  of  the 
above-  listed  side  effects  which  can  occur,  but  still  wish  to  be 
immunized,  please  contact  the  Infirmary  by  kite. 
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BY  KEVIN  MURPHY 


BY  OTIS  THRASHER 


What  do  you  do  if  you  have  a  legal 
problem  that  may  need  to  be  addressed  in 
a  court  of  law.  Well  most  people  contact 
the  Montana  Defenders  Project  for 
assistance.  No  one  is  actually  informed 
that  the  Defenders  Project  does  not  assist 
us  with  civil  rights  or  post-conviction 
matters.  So  the  only  alternative  we  have 
is  to  do  the  legal  work  ourselves  or  have 
someone  else  who  knows  how  to  do  legal 
work  assist  us. 

Most  people  wouldn't  hire  an  attorney 
to  do  their  case  for  them  because  they  do 
not  have  the  money  in  which  to  hire  one. 
So  a  great  majority  of  our  legal  work  is 
done  by  the  inmates  themselves.  I  have  to 
say  that  some  people  are  qualified  to  do 
such  work  and  others  are  not,  but  we  are 
all  given  the  right  of  access  to  the 
courts  whether  we  know  how  to  litigate  or 
not.  This  sometimes  poses  a  problem  for 
those  individuals  who  sincerely  believe 
they  know  how  to  litigate  but  do  not.  It 
hurts  the  credibility  of  all  pro  se. 
litigation  because  judges  start  taking  it 
for  granted  that  anything  is  submitted  pro 
se  is  frivolous. 

I  think  if  a  review  panel  was 
initiated  to  review  certain  issues  we 
could  condense  the  amount  of  civil 
litigation  and  give  advice  to  people  on 
criminal  matters  that  have  questions  about 
their  committments.  This  would  benifit 
all  of  us  in  the  long  run  and  prevent  a 
person  from  having  a  person  do  their  legal 
work  that  is  lacking  in  ability  to 
properly  communicate  with  the  courts.  Some 
organization  of  v/hat  is  being  done  legally 
would  sure  help.  Remember  you  can't  raise 
ineffective  assistance  of  counsel  when  a 
jailhouse  lawyer  does  your  work  because 
your  are  proceeding  with  your  work 
yourself.  You  do  not  want  a  lawyer  who 
isn't  qualified  so  you  surely  don't  want 
a  jailhouse  lawyer  who  you  can't  complain 
about  after  he  submits  your  legal  work. 

Some  ideas  of  how  a  review  panel 
could  be  initiated  would  be  helpful.  If 
anyone  has  any  ideas  on  this  subject 
please  address  your  thoughts  to  the 
Siberian  Express  Office,  in  C/0  Kevin 
Murphy. 


Gus  Gardner,  at  age  40,  might  be 
considered  the  Pete  Rose  of  Montana  State 
Prison.  Pete,  at  44  seems  to  be  the 
epitome  of  a  baseball  player  in  the  major 
leagues.  Gus  has  that  distinction  at  MSP 
and  the  surrounding  area  and  this  fall  he 
recieved  tangible  evidence  of  his 
designation  as  Most  Valuable  Player  on  the 
Deer  Lodge  Cominca  fastpitch  softball 
team;  a  team  comprised  of  men  from  the 
Deer  Lodge  area  -  and  Gardner.  The  trophy 
for  M.V.P.  was  awarded  to  Gus  by  his 
fellow  players  for  his  22  years  of  service 
to  the  team  as  it's  star  pitcher. 

Gardner,  from  Crow  Agency,  says  he 
got  his  start  in  baseball  with  Little 
League  teams  in  the  Hardin  -  Billings 
area.  As  to  his  fastpitch  softball  career, 
Gus  has  been  a  righthanded  hurler  with 
local  town  teams  and  the  prison  team  and 
played  against  some  of  the  top  teams  in 
Montana.  As  everyone  at  MSP  knows  Gardner 
is  one  of  the  premier  boxing  coaches  with 
the  prison  boxing  team  and  also  plays  an 
excellent  game  of  basketball.  When  not  in 
competition  he  holds  down  a  job  at  the 
prison  gym  and  acts  as  coordinator  of  many 
sporting  events.  Says  Gus,  "I've  always 
got  my  nose  stuck  in  athletics  and 
recreation." 

Gardner:  "I  appreciate  the  invitation 
by  the  Cominca  team  to  pitch  for  them 
these  many  years  and  I  also  appreciate  the 
prison  administration  for  letting  me 
answer  the  invitation."  Congratulations 
from  us  and  the  entire  population. 

*  •¥*  'i"  *(*  *r*  *r  'i'  'i*  *(*  *i"  *i*  *n  f  v  *>*  'i*  *"■*  '**  ****!*■  ^f*  "i*  *l* 
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Crime  and  Incarceration: 

an  Analysis 


By  JAMES  ASDERBERG 

From  my  four  years  of  law  entorce- 
meni  experience,  the  las;  sixteen 
months  of  which  have  been  in  correc- 
tions, 1  have  formulated  the  opinion 
[hat  the  criminal  justice  system  has 
generated  a  society  of  criminals. 
Although  the  reason  these  individuals 
(from  various  ethnic  groups)  have 
become  criminals  is  a  complex  one,  it 
almost  certainly  involves  heritage, 
culture  and  lack  of  education. 

In  addition,  1  believe  that  the  fur- 
therance of  crime  is  good  for  the  law 
enforcement  "business"  and  that  the 
solution  to  the  crime  problem  is  not 
bigger  and  better  jails;  society  would 
be  better  served  by  a  better,  more 
clever  humanistic  approach  in  redirec- 
ting criminals'  desires  away  from  anar- 
chist attitudes  and  toward  a  direct, 
supportive  involvement  within  an 
economic-based  society. 

Criminals.  The  very  word  conjures 
up  pictures  o(  heinous  characters 
slithering  about  the  night,  unctuously 
slipping  into  the  shadows  looking  for 
someone's  throat  to  slit.  As  tragic  as  it 
sounds,  in  a  lot  of  instances,  that  is 
correct.  However,  a  criminal  can  also 
be  someone  who  has  his  television 
cable  hooked  up  without  paying.  Two 
extreme  examples  are  presented  here 
and  yet  they  possess  one  common 
quality:  a  crime  has  been  committed. 

James  A.  Anderhcrg  is  a  Califor- 
nia native  with  experience  in  both 
military  and  civilian  security .  H 
work  in  California  institutions 
has  prompted  him  to  work 
toward  a  more  humane  and  effi- 
cient criminal-justice  system,  one 
:na;  "won't  further  isolate  those 
already  under  society's  tiiu 


According  to  the  California  Penal 
Code,  Section  15,  "A  crime  or  public 
offense  is  an  act  committed  or  omitted 
in  violation  of  a  law  forbidding  or 
commanding  it."  Upon  this  twenty- 
word  section,  a  billion-dollar  justice 
system  is  based. 

It  appears  to  me  that  what  the  tax- 
pavers  are  doing,  in  California 
anyway,  is  underwriting  the  financing 
of  a  very  expensive  fruit  fly  trap. 
Members  of  the  legislature  and  the 
criminal-justice  community  know  that 
a  problem  exists  with  crime.  Their 
solution  is  to  catch  the  little  buggers 
and  take  them  away  from  the  orchard. 
Never  realizing  the  orchard  itself  is 
producing  the  flies,  they  just  keep 
wasting  taxpayers'  money  to  build  big- 
ger and  better  flytraps,  knowing  deep 
down  inside  that  not  one  of  those  little 
buggers  is  going  to  be  rehabilitated 
within  that  system. 

A  December,  1983,  article  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  reported  on  Deputy- 
Police  Chief  Cronkite's  explanation 
that,  "In  the  future  when  a  criminal  is 
caught,  he  could  be  identified  with  a 
3-D  holographic  mugshot  and  be  sen; 
to  an  island  penal  colony  or  put  into  a 
deep  freeze  for  his  sentence.  Upon 
release,  or  thawing,  authorities  will 
keep  track  of  the  parolee  through  a 
tiny  radio  transmitter  beneath  his 
skin." 

It  is  this  type  of  mentality  that  is 
going  to  directly  aid  in  producing  more 
crime.  The  root  cause  has  not  been 
addressed.  Only  the  "after  the  fact" 
has  been  dealt  with,  and  poorly  at  that. 
Catching  criminals  and  putting  them 
into  a  deep  freeze  will  not  stop  crime. 
Only  a  sociological  change  will  ac- 
complish that. 


In  the  correction  facility  where  1 
work,  there  are  three  large  ethnic 
groups  which  make  up  the  prison 
population,  each  group  having  a  very 
unique  cultural  definition.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  they've  committed  a 
crime,  the  main  factors  I've  noticed 
linking  all  three  are:  a  lack  of  educa- 
tion, an  inability  to  express  themselves, 
and  some  type  of  drug  or  alcohol 
abuse. 

Using  a  semi-literate  style,  inmates 
often  hand  me  written  requests  or  com- 
plaints called  kites.  The  following  is  a 
common  example: 

Sj+  £"«*«/•; 

t\y   ou+  da.i<  iS  Ptc—itr 

Ifc** SJ.  vV  <*<**'*  Xrtt  4i*  *"*"■  <b*** 

tt*Jt>  I    \jJasli    i-f. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  crude 
printing  and  phonetically  spelled 
words,  coupled  with  the  ethnic  syntax. 
show  the  desperation  of  the  inmate's 
pleas.  I  believe  the  criminal  justice 
system  should  be  addressing  this  lack 
of  communication  skills  as  evidence  of 
a  deeper  cause  of  crime. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  1 
were  a  descendant  of  African  slaves,  a 
Mexican  migrant  worker  or  even  a 
midwestern  farmer,  and  my  energy  was 
spent  solely  on  providing  the 
necessities  of  life  while  society  went  on 
an  industrial  rampage,  demanding 
more  articulation,  I  would  tend  to 
gather  closer  to  my  family  and  other 
like-minded  individuals  of  my  own 
race  and  culture. 

Whatever  the  initial  reason  for  lack 
of  societal  participation  by  these 
groups  —  be  it  from  cultural  timidity 
on  one  side  or  bourgeois  arrogance  on 
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Prison  for  armed  robbery  one  fact  that 
emerged  was  the  lack  of  constructive 
guidance  and  counseling  in  his  formative 
years.  At  home,  an  unsympathetic 
stepfather  was  no  help  at  all;  in  fact  he 
acted  as  an  abrasive  as  is  so  often  the 
case  of  a  surragate  father  or  mother. 
School  teachers  quite  naturally  were 
unable  to  help  in  solving  the  personal 
problems  of  a  14-year  old  boy.  It  was 
refreshing  to  hear  this  fellow  discount 
the  effect  of  violence  on  the  boob-tube 
and  movie  screen. 

The  comment  was  that  "the  shootings 
and  brawls  were  so  common  in  the  small  or 
large  screens  that  there  was  little  or  no 
effect  at  all."  In  other  words  a 
confirmation  of  the  old  saying: familiarity 
breeds  contempt.  Another  side  of  the  coin 
might  show  14-year  olds  of  the  1930' s 
watching  Tom  Mix  or  Ken  Maynard  kill  every 
outlaw  and  Indian  on  the  western  plains  or 
James  Cagney  and  Humphrey  Bogart  blasting 
all  the  cops  in  Chicago  or  New  York  -  with 
no  breakdown  of  the  moral  code. 

But  all  of  that  aside.  The  young  man 
got  into  trouble;  serious  trouble;  and  was 
sent  to  reform  school.  And  this  was  the 
turning  point.  Instead  of  sympathetic 
counseling  and  at  least  a  token  amount  of 
interest  in  solving  the  young  mans 
problems,  all  reform  school  did  was 
"prepare  him  for  prison."  It  was  his  view 
that  the  counselors  were  too  few  in 
numbers  and  those  few  were  so  loaded  down 
with  paper  work  that  they  didn't  have  the 
time  to  devote  to  fulfilling  the  primary 
purpose  of  their  job. 

One  nineteen  year  old  fellow  (we  will 
call  him  Eric)  at  MSP  entered  Pine  Hills 
School  when  he  was  15  in  the  spring  of 
1981  and  left  a  year  later;  the  following 
years  he  was  back  at  the  Miles  City 
institution  again  for  four  months.  He  is 
now  at  the  prison  in  Deer  Lodge.  In  his 
own  particular  case  Eric  does  not  blame 
his  troubles  or  present  predicament  on  his 
stay  at  Pine  Hills.  (He  suffered  a  severe 
head  injury  when  he  was  eleven  and  this 
incident  seemed  to  have  changed  his  life 
direction)  He  does  concede  that  there  are 
about  25  inmates  at  MSP  that  he  knew  at 
Pine  Hills.  "They  come  from  all  kinds  of 
backgrounds  -  rich  and  poor,  educated  and 
illiterate,  solid  home  life  and  broken 
homes,"  says  Eric.  Asked  about  a  common 
denominator  the  young  man  couldn't  think 
of  one  at   first;   then,   "Unless  it  was 


rebellion  against  society;  the  desire  to 
do  one's  own  thing  regardless  of  the 
consequences." 

According  to  studies  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  most 
juvenile  crimes  are  committed  by  a  small 
number  of  chronic  delinquents  who  are 
likely  to  pursue  a  criminal  career  as 
adults.  The  studies,  conducted  in 
Philadelphia  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  disclosed 
that  more  than  half  of  the  juvenile  crimes 
were  committed  by  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  young  malefactors. 

The  hardened  "teen  toughs",  for  the 
most  part,  continued  to  break  the  law, 
often  with  violent  actions  -  homicide, 
rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault  -  well 
into  their  20s.  Most  were  arrested  as 
juvenile  delinquents,  and  then  were  picked 
up  again  as  adults  before  reaching  the  age 
of  20.  A  corresponding  study  showed  that 
law-breakers  arrested  as  adults  tended  to 
be  males,  had  more  arrests  as  juveniles, 
began  their  crime  career  earlier,  and  were 
involved  in  more  serious  and  violent  cases 
as  younsters. 

Peer  pressure  is  another  factor  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.   Young  adults 
figure  more  and  more  into  the  perpetration 
of  crime;   teenagers  and  even  eleven  and 
twelve  year  olds  are  doing  the  narcotic 
scene.   To  try  a  joint  at  that  age  can 
only  result  from  peer  pressure,   at  least 
more  so  than  from  curiosity.  On  the  other 
hand  if  a  teenager  holds  up  a  7-11  store, 
this  act  might  stem  from  a  desire  to 
impress  one's  peers  rather  than  follow  an 
example.   Economics  has  a  part  to  play. 
Young  people  in  a  depressed  neighborhood 
usually  cannot  depend  on  an  allowance  from 
dad  nor  a  part-time  job  to  earn  a  little 
extra  cash  for  a  new  pair  of  NIKE  shoes. 
No  amount  of  counseling  from  a  social 
worker  is  going  to  convince  a  youngster 
that  he  shoud  be  contented  with  patched-up 
overalls  while  his  buddies  are  wearing 
designer- jeans!   Result:   they  earn  money 
the  old  fashion  way  -  they  steal  it. 

A  contemporary  televison  commercial 
states  that  Pepsi  is  the  drink  of  the  new 
generation.  It  may  not  be  long  until 
booze  replaces  Pepsi.  A  recent  survey  by 
the  elementary  school  publication  The 
Weekly  Reader  (circulation,  8  million) 
showed  that  75%  of  the  fourth  graders 
questioned  had  tried  alcohol  at  least 
once.  Is  this  early  experimentation  with 
alcohol,  cigarettes  and  probably  drugs  a 
result  of  peer  pressure,  permissiveness  or 
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just  too  much  money  too  fast  too  early  in 
life? 

Some  sociologists  are  quick  to  point 
out  that  there  was  little  or  no  juvenile 
crime  in  the  depression  riden  1930's,  and 
therefore  economics  should  be  given  little 
credence  because  there  were  many,  many 
poor  people  trying  to  make  it.  The 
sociologists  miss  the  point  -  almost 
everone  was  poor  in  the  thirties.  A 
person  could  buy  a  pack  of  Wings  or  Avalon 
cigarettes  for  a  dime  but  if  a  14-year  old 
bou  was  lucky  enough  to  earn  a  dime  it 
usually  went  to  the  household  pot  for 
groceries  or  new  shoes.  A  15-cent  bottle 
of  Flastaff  beer  was  out  of  the  question. 

Do  the  modern  'schools'  accomplish 
more  than  the  old  *  reformatories*?  There 
is  no  current  statistics  to  prove  a  case 
one  way  or  another  and  a  contemporary 
prison  population  would  have  to  be  polled 
to  see  how  many  prison  inmates  in  the 
younger  age  bracket  had  served  time  in 
such  a  *  school'.  One  thing  is  certain;  the 
average  age  of  a  prison  inmate  has  dropped 
considerably  in  the  past  decade. 

One  official  at  the  Montana  State 
Prison  states  that  the  average  age  of  an 
inmate  at  MSP  in  1970  was  approximately  28 
29  years  of  age.  Of  course  the  age 
factor  flucuates,  but  in  1980,  the 
ball-park  figure  was  22. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  seems 
that  the  old  time  reform  school  has 
changed  and  for  the  better  -  but  not  much. 
To  find  fault  is  easy  but  with  our 
criticism  may  we  offer  an  alternative  or 
two. 

One  comes  from  high-up,  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice:  "The  key  factor  in  preventing 
juvenile  delinquency  is  to  get  families, 
schools,  peer  groups,  youth  gangs,  local 
officials  and  social  organizations 
involved  in  providing  healtheir  social 
development  opportunities  as  well  as 
increased  employment  possibilities  for 
young  people.  It  is  logically  impossible 
to  attack  the  persisting  causes  of 
delinquency  by  treating  individuals  whose 
behavior  is  the  outcome  of  those  causes." 

In  Massachusetts,  only  those  among 
the  dangerous  ten-percent  involved  in 
serious  crimes  go  to  secure  treatment 
facility.  The  remaining  90%  enter 
community  based  programs  such  as 
specialized   foster   care,   which  costs 


$6,100  a  year;  family  therapy  -  $3,773  a 
year.  The  secure  treatment  facility  costs 
a  whopping  $34,446  a  year.  A  few  other 
states  have  gradually  followed  the  lead  of 
Massachusetts  with  a  50%  decrease  in 
reform  school  population. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  programs, 
one  that  most  states  couldn't  be  expected 
to  follow  in  detail,  but  opens  up  many 
possibilities,  is  Vision  Quest,  a  12-year 
old  organization  based  in  Tucson,  Arizona, 
that  provides  troubled  youth  an 
alternative  to  incarceration. 

Two  wagon  trains  with  fifty 
kids  and  32  staff  members  each,  take  off 
on  a  trek  through  the  West  each  spring  and 
return  in  the  fall.  The  youths  learn  how 
to  handle  draft  animals,  repair  tack  and 
live  outdoors.  (erect  and  bed-down  in 
tepees  and  cook  over  open  fires)  The  staff 
provides  counseling-guidance  every  day  and 
four  hours  of  schooling  per  day,  five  days 
per  week.  One  wagon  master  put  it  this 
way:  "These  kids  are  used  to  having  people 
look  at  them  as  dropouts  and  losers.  But 
the  wagon  train  lets  people  see  them  in  a 
different  light." 

So,  there  are  alternatives  to  the 
warehouse  reform  schools  which  only  serve 
as  a  training  ground  for  prison.  In  the 
long  run  tax-dollars  are  saved  and  what  is 
more  important,  probably  some  kids  are 
saved  from  the  self-destruct  expressway  of 
crime. 


NOTE:  As  we  went  to  press  a  story 
appeared  in  the  Montana  papers  saying  that 
Governor  Ted  Schwinden  will  appoint  an 
advisory  council  to  develop  a  plan  for 
remodeling  the  youth  justice  system.  The 
governor  cited  the  fact  that  youths  served 
by  the  system  often  have  more  that  one 
problem  (chain  reaction)  -  an  abused  child 
will  do  poorly  in  school,  resort  to 
illegal  drugs  and  begin  to  burglarize 
neighbors.  Schwinden  said  that  in 
addition  to  jumbled  responsibility,  youth 
programs  are  plagued  by  misdirected 
funding;  although  fewer  youths  are  being 
served,  a  larger  proportion  of  them  are 
being  placed  in  more  expensive,  secure 
facilities  and  not  in  community  based 
programs.  Speaking  before  the  Montana 
Correctional  Association  meetin  in  Great 
Falls,  the  Governor  said  proposals  will  be 
prepared  in  time  for  the  1987  Legislature. 
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CRIME  &  INCARCERATION  Cont. 

.he  other  —  ii  should  be  clear  thai  10 
correcti\  analyze  and  address  the  pro- 
Dlem  of  crime,  societv  must  siari  with 
this  realization:  Pride,  comfort  and 
relaxation  are  the  three  main  desires  of 
all  men. 

\  man  can  endure  a  tremendous 
amount  of  pressure  and  labor  if  ins 
pride  is  left  intact.  He  will  do  anything 
lor  his  tamih  and  friends  under  that 
condition.  Likewise,  a  proud  man 
seeks  reward  For  his  sacrifice,  wealth 
peing  his  most  lofty  desire,  but  he  will 
glaulx  settle  for  comfort.  Moreover,  a 
little  peace  of  mind,  a  place  to  relax  or 
iusi  time  lo  himself  will  yet  just  about 
it]\  man  through  the  night  to  face 
mc-ther  day. 

Our  country's  ability  to  overcome 
2nd  to  excel  is  one  attribute  that 
■fcrted  the  industrial  revolution  which 
r«aved  the  wa>  lor  the  current  space 
ace  into  the  nuclear  age.  This  creative 
excellence,  however,  is  also  responsible 
or  blighted  areas,  joblessness  and 
rrime. 

1  he  energv  with  which  society  pro- 
gresses is  intimidating  to  those  already 
isolated  b\  race  or  lack  of  education. 

I  believe  those  third  and  fourth 
generation  children  of  migrant 
workers,  slaves  and  other  displaced 
peoples  look  outside  of  their  doors  at  a 
blinding  blur  of  achievement.  The 
mere  thought  of  participating  in  the 
super  race  society  is  running  over- 
whelms them  and  takes  their  breath 
away.  At  the  same  time,  their  exposure 
to  a  like  peer  group  and  family  ex- 
amples gives  them  reason  not  to  par- 
ticipate.  Their  father's  complacency  is 
a  dull  example  of  a  "\Vh>  bother,  you 
won't  make  it  anyway'"  syndrome. 
Social  assist  programs  only  compound 
tiie  problem  when  they  give  money  to 
those  in  need  wiihout  trading  the  value 
tor  some  kind  ot  societal  participation. 
1:  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  these  in- 
dividuals grow  up  to  be  sideline  spec- 
tators to  our  society's  functions.  They 
m  turn  continue  to  focus  upon 
themselves  and  their  culture,  failing  to 
mature  to  an  acceptable  compromise 
of  cultural  identity  and  societal 
sacrifice.  If  these  individuals  continue 
with  this  inward  focus,  self-pity  can 
emerge.  Indeed,  from  this  state  of 
mind,  a  need  to  have  things  be  right  or 
to     feel     good     surfaces,     u>uallv 


manifesting  itself  in  the  form  of 
alcoholism  or  drug  abuse.  Moreover, 
negative  attitudes  toward  society  in 
general  develop,  and  groups  or  classes 
of  people  in  particular  can  also  emerge 
in  which  tolerance,  understanding,  and 
acceptance  of  people  is  almost  ml.  Sex- 
ual maturiiy  is  also  hampered,  and,  in 
some  cases,  individuals  act  out  their 
own  distorted  definition  of  a  sexual 
relationship,  i.e..  child  molestation, 
rape,  exposure,  and  other  lesser 
degrees  such  as  voyeurism. 

It  is  from  this  foundation  of  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  —  coupled  with  im- 
peded personal  development  —  that 
acts  of  crime  begin.  Certainly  -ocietx 
must  protect  itself  from  disorder  and 
chaos  while  furthering  the  dignity   of 

man  and  his  quest  for  reason.  Why 
then,  must  society  be  so  afraid  of 
criminals,  locking  them  up  in  cells 
within  a  dehumanizing  institution?  I 
personnally  believe  it  is  because  of 
man's  inherently  darker  nature,  greed 
and  its  counterpart,  insecurity.  It  is  a 
paradox,  to  say  the  least,  that  on  one 
hand  an  indiv  idual.  because  of  job  and 
family-related  stress,  can  be  counseled 
and  given  a  prescription  (read  legal) 
drug  to  ease  his  nervousness,  lower  his 
level  of  anxiety  or  just  generally  pro- 
duce a  euphoric  state  of  mind,  while 
one  who  resorts  to  cultural  and  peer  ac- 
ceptance while  using  street  (read  il- 
legal) drugs  to  allev  iate  like  pressures  is 
considered  a  criminal.  If  the  same 
types  of  professional  services  were 
made  available  to  everyone,  without 
regard  to  one's  position  in  society, 
crime  would  begin  to  diminish.  Alter 
all,  in  most  institutions  drugs  are 
regularly  prescribed  to  inmates  and 
counseling  made  available  to  alleviate 
anxiety,  panic  and  insecurity.  Once 
agsin,  societv  is  far  too  willing  to  pay 
for  these  services  after  the  fact. 

Societv  has  unfairly  drawn  a  line 
separating  groups  ol  people  due  to  its 
ignorance  and  greed.  Certainly  societv 
does  not  have  to  tolerate  crimes  against 
persons  or  property.  However,  putting 
an  individual  in  a  cage  will  not  solve 
the  problem.  In  fact  it  furthers  it. 

Throughout  our  society's  penal 
system,  repeat  offenders  proliferate. 
Mostly,  they  commit  crimes  against 
property.  They  steal  o.  burglan/e  to 
support  drug  habits  or  to  just  suivi\e 
within  their  own  cultural  group. 

According    to    F.B.I,    agent    John 


Hoos,  who  bases  his  estimate  on  inter- 
views with  suspects  after  their  arrests, 
"About  seventy  percent  of  the  bank 
robberies  in  our  division  are  drug 
related."  "And,"  he  says,  "the  person 
is  robbing  the  bank  to  feed  his  drug 
habit."  While  these  people  continue  to 
go  in  and  out  of  the  revolving  door  of 
justice,  they  inadvertently  create  a 
secondary  societv .  Prison  is  no  longer  a 
threat.  It  is  a  way  to  live  with  dignity. 
It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  an  in- 
dividual will  eventual!)  be  paroled,  and 
with  conjugal  visits  a  common  prac- 
tice, prisoners  no  longer  feel  isolated. 
(kditor's  note:  Only  seven  states  cur- 
rently perinii  conjugal  visits;  Califor- 
nia is  one  of  those  wen.)  Lovers  wait 
patiently  on  the  outside,  accepting 
financial  assistance  through  state  and 
local  programs  while  raising  another 
generation  of  sideline  observers,  who, 
most  likely,  will  end  up  criminals 
themselves.  Whose  fault  is  that?  1  say  it 
is  yours  and  mine,  for  vve  spend 
billions  of  dollars  on  policing,  pro- 
secuting, housing  and  supporting  these 
criminals  instead  of  diverting  this 
money  to  social  solutions  through 
education  and  work. 

I  suggest  revamping  the  education 
system  so  that  an  individual's  role  in 
society  is  quite  clear  for  him.  1  also 
suggest  that  even  if  a  work  program 
was  a  make-work  program,  it  would  do 
much  more  to  instill  the  positive  values 
of  society  in  an  individual  than  prison 
does.  A  man  could  be  paid  a  prevailing 
wage,  giving  him  financial  incentive  to 
excel  to  the  next  level  o\  opportunity. 

Likewise,  individuals  who  are  men- 
tally handicapped  and  have  no  ability 
to  discern  right  from  wrong  need  not 
be  put  in  celis.  Instead,  they  should  be 
hospitalized  where  proper  supervision 
is  available. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
huge  financial  burden  of  the  criminal- 
justice  system  begins  to  cripple  the  tax- 
payer. Hopefully,  by  that  time,  enough 
sensitivity  for  the  situation  will  have 
developed  whereby  a  logical  solution 
will  be  desired  and  its  use  initiated. 
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"&)QL£  TEJUHEPT 


I 


have.    Iwed  on  thi*  eanth  smce  the  beginning  of  time 
Matched  the  necAeation  of  my  anceston*  ad  ihetn  anceston*. 
I  am  vital  to  my  people  fan  I  live  with  gnandfathen 
I  cm  many  thing*:  the.  putt,  the  pnesent  and  the.  futune. 

Ply  tody  i*  the  banl  and  the.  web}  my  *pine  i*  the  ihchi*  and  the  Calamu* 
I  scan  thnough  the  ain  with  the.  gneaiest  of  ease}  land  on  infant  of  *teeL 
I  lived  in  wan  and  peace;  happiness  and  angenj  yet  I've  neve*,  desented 
I  never  withen  hiith  age,'  I  become  youngen  and  *tnong  alway*  pnoud. 

I  am  the  tears  of.  a  child}  the  Zand  of  love  between  a  man  and  a  woman 
I  cm  the  powen  of  grandfather  and  the  spirit  of.  qua.  sacred  Sundance. 
Uhen  each  one  of  my  people  go  through  the  vi*ion  quest,  I  am  neon,  never  fan 
In  battle  I  cm  the  pnotecton  of  a  warnion}  In  peace,  I  cm  the  singer  of  songs. 

I  can  come  to  you  in  the  dar/iest  of  night*  on.  in  the  bAighte*t  of  day* 
I  can  invade  yowi  eveny  thought*,  fan.  I  am  the  moment  of  tniwiph.  " 

7o  tee  me.  you  have  to  parify  youn  body  and  *oul  in  oun  ancestors'  sweat  lodge. 
(My  then  uiiM  the  veil  be  lifted  from  youn  eye*}  ijou  will  then  see  uhat 
oun  people  see. 

I  cm  one  with  Pbthen  Eanth}  fathen  the  iky}  the  foun  dLutedtions  and  the  buffalo 
Uhen  the  bowl  and  stem  one  connected,  my  body  surge*  with  newfound  strength. 
I  have  a  conquering,  loving  and  healing  powen,  the  necessities  of  my  people 
I  can  mal<e  lightening  stnike}  thunden  noli  and  the  eanth  to  tremble. 

People,  animal*  and  ail  living  being*  l<now  me  by  sight 
I've  love,  pnovided  and  pnoteced  my  people}  fly  powen.  I  give,  to  Qncindfathen, 
then  oun  gnandfathen*  gathen  in  the.  sacned  circle,  I  cm  the  bnaided  sweetynoAS 
I  am  the  tnee,  the  mountain*  and  the  waten}  I  cm  youn  warmth}  I  cm  what  uou 
KNCU  AS  EAQLL  7EA7HER. 

written  November  77th,   7982 

(By  Bonn  No  Runner,  fnom  the  Butte  Indian  Community  Newsletten) 

I 


UHAT  IS  7R1ENDSHI???? 


"RISK" 

7o  laugh  i*  to  nisk  appeaning  the  fool. 

lo  weep  i*  to  nis/t  appeaning  sentimental. 

to  neach  out  fan  anothen  i*  to  ni*k  involvement. 

lo  neach  out  fan  anothen  i*  to  ni*k  exposing  youn.  tnue  self. 

lo  place  youn  idea*,  youn  dneam*  befone  the  crowd,  is  to  nis/c 
thein  loss, 

7o  love  is  to  ntfJc  not  being  loved  in  netunn, 

7o  live  i*  to  ni*k  dying. 

7o  hope  is  to  ni*k  despair, 

7o  tny  i*  to  nidt  failune. 

But,  ntd<*  must  be  ta'cen,  because  the  gneatest  haza-id  in  life 
i*  to  nisk  nothing.  7he  penson  who  nisk*  nothing,  doe* 
nothing. . .ha*  nothing.. .and  is  nothing.  He  may  avoid  suffering 
and  son-tow,  Gut  he  simply  cannot  learn,  feel,  change,  gnaw, 
love. . .  and  live. 

Chained  by  his  centiiide,s,  he  is  a  slave,  he  has  fonteited 
fneedan.  (hly  a  /iczson  who  nidcs  is  Tnee. . . 


i*  shaning  both  big  and  little  things, 
joy  and  sonnow,  laughien  and  tears. 
It  i*  counting  on  anothen  to  undenstand 
youn  moods,  to  put  up  with  youn 
failings,  to  be  thene  when  needed 
most.. .with  a  wand  of  encounagement, 
a  smile,  a  lodu.. 
How  do  I  know  what  Tniendship  Is? 

I  know  because  you  cine  my  Tniend, 
and  in  youn  Tniendship  all  these 
things  one  found. 
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fiEW  L7I W  A  KILLER      HOPE  AMD  PERSERVERAMCE 


BY  KEVIN  MURPHY 

As  of  October  1st  a  new  Law  will  cone 
into  effect  that  allows  a  judge  to  impose 
the  deatii  penalty  on  any  state  prison 
inmate  that  are  convicted  of  committing 
one  of  four  crimes  while  serving  a 
sentence  in  the  Montana  State  Prison.  The 
four  crimes  are  for  homicide,  attempted 
homicide,  aggravated  assault,  and 
aggravated  kidnapping.  The  originally  bill 
called  for  the  death  penalty  to  be 
mandatory  but  the  governor  threatened  to 
veto  the  bill  unless  a  provision  was 
contained  in  it  to  make  life  imprisonment 
an  alternative  sentence. 

We  are  not  thankful  to  the  governor 
for  his  action  because  it  is  apparent  the 
reason  he  threatened  a  veto  of  the  bill 
was  because  it  was  so  extreme  in  its 
originally  form  it  was  obviously  going  to 
be  declared  unconstitutional.  We  feel  he 
should  have  vetoed  the  bill  anyway  because 
it  is  a  totally  out  of  line  piece  of 
legislation  that  will  accomplish  nothing. 
Another  point  of  interest  that  has  to  be 
looked  at  is  the  constitutionality  of 
putting  someone  to  death  for  committing 
the  crime  of  aggravated  assault.  The  other 
three  crimes  contained  in  the  bill  already 
iiave  statutory  provisions  in  their  penalty 
sections  that  contain  the  death  penalty. 
The  aggravated  assault  is  the  lone 
exception.  Since  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
will  not  even  declare  the  death  penalty 
valid  for  the  crime  of  rape  which  the 
court  stated  was  the  2nd  most  serious,  it 
is  not  likely  that  aggravated  assault 
would  be  dealt  with  any  differently. 

I  conclude  this  article  in  saying 
that  Mr.  Kermit  Daniels  who  is  a  State 
Representative  from  Deer  Lodge  and  who 
drafted  the  bill  didn't  show  a  whole  lot 
of  courage  in  enacting  this  type  of 
legislation.  With  public  opinion  in  the 
state  its  in  and  representing  the  district 
the  prison  resides  in,  he  couldn't  miss. 
As  Mr.  Steve  Conley  put  it  in  his  article 
Ln  the  March-April  issue  of  the  Siberian 
Express,  entitled  CRIME  AND  POLITICS,  "Mr. 
Daniels  actual  worth  to  his  constituants 
is  debatable. ..but  he  reduced  the  swelling 
and  itching  for  awhile."  I  close  in  savin' 
there  are  all  types  of  extremists,  but  the 
ones  that  actually  function  within  our 
government  are  the  most  dangerous. 


BY  A.M.  JOHNSON 

I  have  a  young  friend  in  a  prison  on 
the  V.'est  Coast .  We  have  known  each  other 
since  he  was  a  tot,  and  I  am  truly 
depressed  that  he  is  where  he  is.  There's 
not  a  mean  or  vicious  bone  in  his  body. 
He's  always  been  cheerful,  friendly  and 
helpful  to  just  about  anyone  who  knows 
him.  His  offense,  in  my  book,  is  a  minor 
one.  He  had  never  been  arrested  before. 
Personally,  I  believe  the  biggest  crime 
was  committed  by  the  judge  who  sentenced 
him  to  prison.  But  that's  a  lot  of  water 
under  too  many  bridges. 

I  write  to  my  friend  regularly  and, 
of  course,  I  send  him  The  Beachcomber.  He, 
in  turn,  shares  it  v/ith  his  buddies.  They 
have  been  so  kind  in  their  praise, 
encouragement  and  kind  comments  in  general 
that  I  almost  feel  I  have  a  fan  club 
there!  I'm  pleased  with  that  fact. 
Convicts?  Certainly:  They're  just  people 
like  you  and  me  who  got  caught  and  didn't 
have  a  congressman  for  an  uncle.  (If  that 
shoe  fits  anyone  reading  this  column,  wear 
it!) 

To  my  "pen  pals,"  let  me  say  this:  If 
everybody  I  know  who  broke  the  law  was  in 
jail,  it  would  be  awfully  lonely  out  here, 
and  I  include  judges,  lawyers,  ministers, 
police,  politicians,  etc.,  in  thr._  remark. 
Most  of  you  will  admit,  I  am  certain,  that 
you  made  a  mistake  (even  if  it  was  only  in 
getting  caught),  and  most  of  you  have  had 
enough  time  to  reflect  and  realize  where 
you  went  wrong. 

But  one  thing  I  want  to  impress  upon 
you  as  forcefully  as  I  can  is  this:  Don't 
give  up.  Don't  believe  for  one  minute  that 
your  entire  life  is  ruined.  And  don't 
start  thinking  the  entire  outside  world  is 
your  enemy.  Begin  by  being  the  kind  of 
person  you  respect,  and  once  you  have  your 
own  self-respect,  nobody  else  can  take  you 
dov/n.  There  are  many  people  out  here 
willing  to  give  you  another  chance  and  to 
be  your  friend.  Those  who  won't  don't 
matter.  When  those  gates  open,  it  will  be 
the  first  day  of  your  new  life.  It  can  be 
just  about  anything  you  want  to  make  it. 
Good  luck  to  each  of  you!  I  wish  I  could 
visit  with  you,  but  I  really  wouldn't  want 
to  stay.  (Especially  overnight!) 
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M5P  Ranch 
Movie  Location 

BY  BILL  LEININGER 

The  old  Montana  prison  in  downtown 
Deer  Lodge  was  used  for  movie  location 
shots  many  moons  ago  and  this  past  summer 
of  1985  it  was  the  turn  of  the  prison 
ranch  to  be  the  site  of  some  film-making. 

The  movie,  a  six-part  documentary 
series,  entitled  "The  West  of  the 
Imagination",  is  being  produced  by 
Pantechnicon  Productions  Inc.  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  is  slated  for  release  in  the 
fall  of  1986.  It  details  the  American 
West  of  the  last  200  years  as  seen  by 
artists,  photographers  and  Hollywood  movie 
makers.  The  film  called  for  an  early-day 
branding  scene  and  where  better  than  the 
North  Dempsey  Creek  drainage  are  on  the 
Montana  State  Prison  Ranch?  The  prison  was 
contacted  and  Bob  McNally  of  the 
administrative  staff  was  appointed  local 
coordinator. 

Gene  Hensen,  cowboss  at  the  ranch, 
was  the  ramrod  of  the  branding  scene  with 
local  area  cowboys,  properly  attired, 
taking  the  part  of  the  branding  cowpokes. 
In  the  foreground  were  approximately  15 
longhorns  milling  about  and  a  dozen  calves 
ready  for  the  hot-iron.  In  the  background 
were  more  than  400  head  of  cattle  milling 
about.  And  who  was  patrolling  and 
controlling  all  those  cows?  Six  cowboy 
inmates  from  MSP:  Jim  Smith,  Phil  Harris, 
Nolan  Daniels,  Joe  Campbell,  Glen  Hone  and 
Ken  Kingerey. 


ALTERNATIVES  TO  JAIL  FOR  CRIMINALS  PRAISED 

BY  DENNIS  GAUB 

OF  THE  GAZETTE  STAFF 


Programs  that  provide  alternatives  to 
jail   are   benefiting  crime  victims,  offenders 
and   the   community,   Yellowstone   County 
commissioners  were  told  Wednesday. 

"It's  an  excellent  program  that  the 
county  ought  to  continue,"  County  Attorney 
Harold  Hanser  said  about  Beta  Alternatives,  a 
four-nont';i-old  organization  with  three  pro- 
grams designed  to  relieve  jail  overcrowding. 

Operated  by  Community  Halfway  Group  Home 
Inc.,  a  non-profit  organization,  Beta  began 
last  Nov.  1.  Tt  brought  together  two  programs 
which  had  been  in  existence  for  several   vears 


including  deferred  prosecution  and  community 
service  placement,  plus  a  third  new  program  to 
repay  victims. 

Others  also  praised  Beta  during  a  50- 
minute  report  lead  by  the  organization's  head, 
David  Armstrong.  Those  who  spoke  were  so 
supportive  that  Commisssion  Chairman  Dwight 
Mackay  received  no  response  when  he  asked  if 
anyone  had  something  negative  to  say  about 
Beta. 

Brad  Krause  said  the  placement  program 
has  worked  well  at  Metra,  where  he  is  a  super- 
visor. 

"The  help  we  get  from  these  people  is 
immensely  appreciated,"  he  said.  Some  offen- 
ders have  done  such  a  good  job  that  they  have 
been  offered  part-time  work  at  the  end  of 
their  placement  term,  he  said. 

Ann  Halubka,  community  service  super- 
visor, read  a  letter  from  Phil  Sparks,  manager 
of  engineering  services  at  St.  Vincent  Hos- 
pital. It  said  one  offender  turned  out  to  be 
such  an  accomplished  carpenter  that  he  was 
asked  to  stay  on  at  the  end  of  his  term. 

Under  the  community  service  placement 
program,  offenders  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  or 
do  volunteer  work  are  referred  to  Beta  by 
justice  court,  city  court,  state  probation  and 
parole,  deferred  prosecution  or  federal  pro- 
bation and  parole.  After  an  interview, 
offenders  are  assigned  to  a  work  site  to 
fulfill  their  fines  or  hours. 

Of  the  152  offenders  involved  in  the 
placement  program  since  November,  only  one  was 
terminated,  Halubka  said.  Placement  resulted 
in  4,875.5  hours  of  work,  which  at  the  rate  of 
$4  an  hour  was  worth  $19,502  to  county,  city, 
state  and  non-profit  agencies,  she  said. 

The  deferred  prosecution  program  involves 
first-time  and  non-violent  offenders  who  waive 
the  right  to  speedy  trial  and  are  referred  to 
Beta  by  the  County  Attorney's  office.  In  lieu 
of  prosecution,  offenders  work  with  trained 
volunteers  on  a  program  of  restitution, - 
community  service  and  self-improvement.  The 
Program  has  compiled  an  87  percent  rate  of 
success  between  1978  and  1984. 

The  new  victim  offender  restitution 
program  involves  crime  victims  in  the  judicial 
process,  if  they  wish,  trained  mediators 
arrange  a  meeting  between  victim  and  offender 
ot  negotiate  a  restitution  contract  considered 
by  a  judge  in  sentencing. 


(Reprint  from  the  Billings  Gazette) 
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Hew 
Legal  Boohs 

BY  DAN  HAND 

Recently  approximately  $2,300  was 
allocated  to  the  Library  out  of  MSP  funds 
for  use  in  refurbishing  and  extending  the 
legal  section. 

Dave  Beatty,  Librarian,  announces 
that  the  following  legal  books  are  now 
available  in  the  library:  Prisoners 
Self-Help  Litigation  Manual;  Rights  of 
Prisoners  with  1985  Supplement;  Complete 
Manual  of  Criminal  Forms,  Federal  and 
State,  with  1984  Supplement  (2  Vol.);  How 
To  Find  The  Law;  Crimes  of  Violence, 
Homicide  and  Assault,  1985  Supplement; 
Crimes  of  Violence,  Rape  &  Other  Sex 
Crimes,  1985  Supplement;  Plea  Bargaining 
&  Guilty  Pleas;  Criminal  Law  Defenses  (2 
Vol,);  Drug  Abuse  &  The  Law  Sourcebook, 
1985  Supplement;  Sexual  Orientation  &  The 
Law;  Guidebook  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  and  Privacy  Acts,  1984-85 
Supplements;  Law  of  Criminal  Correction, 
1981  Supplement;  Criminal  Law  Review  1985; 
Legal  Issues  in  Criminal  Justice:  The 
Courts;  Federal  Criminal  Code  &  Rules 
1985;  Federal  Civil  Judicial  Procedure  & 
Rules  1985;  Federal  Court  of  Appeals 
Manual  84-85;  Supplements;  Criminal 
Personality:  Profile  for  Change;  Criminal 
Personality:  Change  Process;  Prison 
Violence  in  America;  Organized  Crime  in 
America;  Explaining  Criminals;  Killing  One 
Another;  Lying,  Cheating,  Stealing; 
Responding  to  Crime;  Montana  Code 
Annotated  Annotations. 

Nutshell  Series:  Civil  Rights;  Post 
Conviction  Remedies;  Criminal  Procedure; 
Constitutional  Limitations;  Corrections 
and  Prisoners  Rights;  Criminal  Law; 
Appellate  Advocacy;  American  Indian  Law. 

Missing  replacements:  USCA  25,  2  vol. 
series  (Indians);  CJS  24,  with  1985 
Supplement  (Criminal  Law) ;  Montana  Digest 
#2  with  1985  Supplement. 

Ordered  but  not  yet  received:  Montana 
Code  Annotated  1985;  Administrative  Rules 
of  Montana. 

Some  of  the  above  books  were 
purchased  in  duplicates  so  that  copies 
could  be  used  in  the  satellite  library  and 
the  reading  room  of  the  new  Support 
Building  when  completed  and  occupied. 
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Mew  Hobby  Shop 


BY  DAN  HAND 

Remember  the  old  Hobby  Counter  that 
surrounded  the  reception  desk  in  the 
Administration  Building?  Well,  forget  it; 
it's  not  there  anymore. 

Hobby  items  made  by  the  inmates  are 
now  being  sold  to  the  public  from  the 
Montana  State  Prison  Arts  and  Crafts  Shop 
in  downtown  Deer  Lodge.  To  be  exact  the 
shop  is  located  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Texas  and  Maine,  across  the  street  from 
the  Towe  Museum. 

The  move  was  made  in  August  and  has 
been  very  successful.  In  fact,  almost  too 
successful.  After  being  in  business  for 
only  two  weeks,  the  man  in  charge,  inmate 
Adrian  "Chief"  Mahseelah  put  out  a  call  to 
the  prison  population  to  start  making  and 
creating  more  (but  good)  hobby  items  for 
sale.  "We  had  some  junk  left,  but  the 
public  is  really  buying  the  good  items 
fast,"  said  the  Chief. 

Handcrafted  hobby  items  such  as 
beadwork,  leatherwork,  drawing,  weaving, 
knitting,  painting,  horsehair  braiding, 
macrame,  wood  and  horn  carvings  can  be 
purchased  at  the  Shop.  After  inmates 
finish  their  work,  the  items  are  turned 
into  Bert  Solle,  Recreation  Director;  the 
proper  paperwork  is  done  to  safeguard 
against  the  inmate  being  shortchanged;  the 
item  or  items  are  then  taken  to  Deer  Lodge 
and  turned  over  to  Mahseelah  for  sale  to 
the  public. 

Hours  for  the  Shop  in  October  will  be 
10:30  through  3  P.M.  seven  days  a  week.  In 
November  and  December  it  will  be  8:30 
through  3  P.M.  Monday  through  Friday  and 
from  12  noon  through  3  P.M.,  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 
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PRISON  COMPARISON  Cont.  from  pg.  4 
{VISITATION} 

Visiting  hours  at  Kinross 
Correctional  Facility  are  3:00  P.M.  to 
9:00  P.M.  Monday  thru  Friday  and  8:00  A.M. 
to  9:00  P.M.  Saturday,  Sunday  and 
holidays. 

Some  of  the  stipulations  include:  A 
visitor's  automobile  can  be  searched  if 
the  institution  has  reason  to  believe  it 
contains  weapons  or  illegal  drugs; 
visitors  will  not  be  able  to  enter  the 
institution  if  they  are  under  the 
influence  of  drugs  or  alcohol  or  if  they 
do  not  have  a  picture  ID  card  or  if  they 
refuse  to  submit  to  a  search;  residents 
and  visitors  have  the  right  to  be  treated 
courteously  by  prison  employees  during 
visits.  If  you  believe  some  staff  member 
has  been  rude  or  abusive,  please  contact 
the  warden  or  superintendent;  the  KCF 
visiting  room  has  a  Jaycees  concession 
stand,  which  has  cigaretes,  candy,  coffee, 
sandwiches.  All  candy,  cigarettes  and  pop 
can  be  brought  back  into  the  housing 
units;  photo  tickets  can  be  bought  at  the 
front  desk  by  your  visitors  for  $1.25; 
absolutely  no  green  money  will  be  allowed 
to  be  brought  into  the  visiting  room. 
Visitors  are  advised  to  secure  change 
before  leaving  home  as  it  is  not  always 
readily  available  in  the  immediate  area; 
your  people  will  need  a  picture  ID  card 
issued  by  the  state,  such  as  a  driver's 
license;  they  will  be  searched  and  if 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  they 
possess  something  illegal,  such  as  drugs 
or  weapons,  they  will  be  asked  to  remove 
their  clothing  for  a  more  thorough  search. 
This  type  of  search  will  only  be  conducted 
by  an  employee  of  the  same  sex  as  the 
person  to  be  searched. 

(SPORTS) 

The  KCF  varsity  softball  team  had 
slimmed  their  roster  (as  of  June  7th)  to 
15  players  and  played  two  double-header 
exhibition  contests,  defeating  Olofsson 
3-2  and  6-3  and  whipping  the  Pioneer  Club 
19-12  and  12-6.  The  Memorial  Day  holiday 
events  saw  a  packed  house  watch  the  3-on-3 
basketball  contests  both  for  the  over-35 
years  of  age.  In  the  10K  (6.2  miles)  run 
there  was  the  same  age  differential  with 
a  total  of  25  runners  competing.  The 
basketball  free-throw  event  was  open  to 
all  ages  with  the  winners  making  11  out  of 


12  charity  tosses.  In  inter-prison 
slowpitch  ball  the  first  game  of  the 
season  saw  the  Child  of  the  Month  Club 
team  beat  the  Lunch  Bunch  20-12.  A  few 
weeks  earlier  the  Intramural  Basketball 
League  championships  were  held  with  the 
Hawks  taking  the  B  league  crown  and  the 
Squeeze  Brothers  taking  the  A  league 
title. 

{VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL) 

Our  example  of  vo-tech  training  at 
KCF  is  their  Auto  Mechanics  course.  There 
are  eight  different  courses  of  auto  repair 
taught  in  the  classroom  and  workshop.  They 
include  brakes,  engine  repair,  tune  up, 
front  and  rear  end  alignment,  electrical 
repair,  heating  and  air-conditioning, 
standard  transmissions  and  automatic 
transmissions,  and  starter  and  alternator 
repair.  The  supervisor  states  that 
completion  of  auto  repair  varies  from  four 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  hours.  To  become 
a  Michigan  Certified  Mechanic,  the  student 
has  to  apply  for  cerification  in  each  auto 
repair  category  in  which  he  passes  a  test. 
Several  inmates  taking  the  course  says:  "I 
plan  to  use  this  trade  when  I'm  released. 
However  I  think  it  should  pay  more  than  it. 
does;  at  least  enough  whereas  a  student 
can  pay  for  his  state  license 
examination." 

{INFIRMARY) 

Since  moving  to  the  new  Health 
Service  Building,  the  treatment  and  care 
of  the  residents  from  the  staff  has  been 

excellent.  This  now  affords  the  KCF 

dentist  to  treat  dental  cases  in  a  better 
atmosphere.  However  with  the  steady 
increase  of  residents  our  only  dentist  is 

running  four  weeks  behind. The  attitude 

of  both  the  Health  Service  staff  and 
resident  population  exhibits  a  positive 
turn.  The  residents  really  appreciate  and 
should  be  commended  for  a  job  well  done. 
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impor  Lnnt  constituti  ona  1 
rights  May  not  be  presumed 
from  i  silent  record." 
Chatman  v.  State,  334 
••;.!■:.  2d  o73  (Lnd.  1075). 
Cf.  State  v.  Beaulieu,  344 
A. 2d  3  (.'..:[.  1975). 


(3.0d[l].       BOYKIN 

REQUIRES  SPECIFIC  WAIVER  of 
ALL  THREE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS) 

In  re  Tahl ,  1  Cal .  3d 
122,  61  Cal.  Rptr.  577, 
460  P. 2d  449,  456  (1969), 
contains  the  most  thorough 
explication  of  the  view 
that  Boykin  requires  that 
the  trial  judge  must  secure 
from  the  defendant  an  on- 
the-record  waiver  of  his 
privilege  page  2  against 
self-incrimination,  his 
right  to  a  jury  trial,  and 
his  right  to  confront  his 
iccusers. 

"...the  record  must 
contain  on  its  face  direct 
evidence  that  the  accused 
was  aware,  or  made  aware, 
of  his  right  to  confront- 
ation, to  a  jury  trial,  and 
against  self-incrimination, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  charge  and  the  con- 
sequences  of  his  plea.  Each 
must  he  enumerated  and 
responses  elicited  from  the 
person  of  the  defendant." 

The  Tahl  requirements 
have  been  extended  to 
infractions.  People  v. 
Miner,  137  Cal.  Rptr.  149 
(1977). 

Tennessee  has  adopted 
a  procedure  that  requires 
on-the-record  waivers  of 
constitutional  rights  which 
the  defendant  gives  up  by 
pleading  guilty.  State  v. 
';  lckey  -S.\  . ..  I-  (Tenn  . 
1 ' '77 

cf     a !  so   Poopl  e   v . 
194  ::.v.:.  2d  vj.s 


id vise  defendant  of  his 
privilege  against  self- 
incrimination);  lligbv  v. 
Sheriff  of  Clark  County, 
476  P. 2d  93'!  (Nev.  1970) 
(record  must  affirmatively 
show  waiver  of  defendant's 
three  constitutional- 
rights);  Purvis  v.  Connell, 
1S2  S.E.2d  8^2  (Ca.  1971) 
(mere  recital  bv  sentencing 
judge  that  he  explained 
defendant's  rights  to  him 
does  not  satisfy  Sovkin); 
State  v.  Bugbee,  290  A. 2d 
332  (Conn.  1971)  (plea  set 
aside  where  record  silent 
as  to  defendant's  waiver  of 
his  rights);  \'achtigal  1  v. 
Erickson,  173  M.W.  '  2d.  198 
(S.D.  1970)  (plea  of  guilty 
cannot  stand  unless  record 
indicates  a  free  and  intel- 
ligent waiver  of  rights 
relating  to  self- 
incrimination,  confront- 
aton,  and  jury  trial); 
State  v.  Abodeelv,  17'.' 
M.W. 2d  347  (Iowa  '  1970) 
(record  must  show  defendant 
knew  he  was  waiving  the 
privilege  against  self- 
incrimination,  the  right  to 
jury  trial,  and  the  right 
to  confront  witnesses). 

Even  before  Boykin, 
the  Supreme  Court  of- 
Pennsy Ivania  had  advised 
its  judges  "to  conduct  an 
on-the-record  examination 
of  the  defendant  which 
should  include,  inter  alia, 
an  attempt  to  satisfy 
itself  that  the  defendant 
understands  the  nature  oi 
the  charges,  his  right  to  a 
jury  trial,  the  acts- 
sufficient  to  constitute 
the  page  3  offenses  for 
which  he  is  charged,  and 
the  permissible  range  of 
sentences."  Commonwealth  ex 
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37 
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1972)  (plea  inval id 
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A.  2d  196,  197-''  (Pa. 
196.3).  The  !!.S.  Supreme 
Court  quoted.  the  Penn- 
sylvania Court's  advice 
approv  Lngly  in  "Joyk  i  n. 

As  a  practical  matter, 
a  del  a  i  1  et!   record   f  ic  i  1  i- 


tates  appellate  review. 
Larson  v.  Coiner,  35]  F. 
Supp.  129,  131  (;:.!). 
.v.Va.  1;172)  ("[V.'|hen  [state 
court-.  1  record  more  de- 
tailed arraignment  proced- 
ures and  inquiries,  the 
tas':  of  the  federal  courts 
in  reviewing  the  voluntar- 
iness or  guilty  pleas  ia 
state  courts,  under  federal 
constitutional  claims,  is 
made  easier.") .See  also 
State  v.  :iarris,  ISO  S.E.2d 
C:.C.  1971).  The  view 
that  Boykin  requires  such  a 
detailed  record  remains  the 
minority  view,  however. 


Set  the  Record  Straight 

"You're  a  cheat!"  shouted  the  first 
lawyer  to  his  opponent. 

"And  you're  a  liar!"  retorted  the 
opposition. 

The  judge  banged  his  gavel  and 
said.  "All  right.  Now  that  the  attorneys 
have  been  identified,  let's  proceed 
wit  li  the  case." 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL  Cont.  from  pg.  2 

actively  pursue  their  actual  justice.  Get 
their  money's  v/orth.  Prison  administrators 
may  increase  their  motivation  to  do  a 
better  job  if  they  knew  that  a  judicial 
community  and  those  seeking  justice 
weren't  doing  so  blindly. 

Every  man  here  has  stood  before  the 

judge. 

Every  man  here  has  an  interest  in 

having  less  crowded  prisons, 

better   programs    and    increased 

opportunity  for  freedom. 

ask  him  to  do  his  fair  share. 

Possibly  the  Clerks  of  COurts  and  the 
judges  themselves  could  encourage  the 
juries  right  from  the  bench  to  learn  more 
about  the  prison  system  in  order  to  find 
better  ways  to  increase  overall 
effectiveness. 

And,  if  you  think  your  letter  won't 
make  a  difference?  Just  remember,  the 
longest  journies,  spanning  entire 
continents,  began  with  one  step.  A  step  of 
courage  today  could  turn  into  a  mile  of 
collective  effort  tomarrow. 
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FIRE  CREW  Cont.  from  pg.  5 

with  these  factors.  The  last  phase  of  a 
fire  is  always  the  cleaning  up  of  the 
complete  fire  camp  area,  the  cleaning  of 
the  equipment,  making  an  inventory  and 
returning  it  to  the  origianl  pickup  point. 
All  equipment  is  put  in  tip-top  shape 
ready  to  be  used  quickly  on  the  next  fire. 
During  the  fire-fight  MSP  men  can  be 
assigned  by  the  Forest  Service  supervisor 
to  drive  trucks  or  buses  as  needed.  The 
normal  working  day  on  a  fire  is  from  12  to 
24  hours  with  an  average  17-hour  day.  The 
MSP  fire  crew  is  paid  regular  fire  crew 
wages  with  time-and-a-half  for  overtime 
after  a  40-hour  week. 

For  a  job  very  well  done  our 
congratulations  to  the  MSP  fire  crew  of 
1935  which  has  been  (and  is):  H.  Irvine, 
R.  Johnson,  K.  Lambert,  B.  Hennessey, 
Spotted  Elk,  D.  Sager,  T.  Phillips,  L. 
Carefoot,  E.  Foster,  V.  Dugger,  J. 
Daughtry,  W.  Enoch,  D.  Grant,  T.  Matrilli, 
J.  Stevens,  P.  Little  Boy,  S.  Porter,  H. 
LaPiar,  C.  Bauer,  R.  Turner,  M.  Gardipee. 
MSP  officers  with  the  crew  were  Bud  Bolin 
and  Carl  Stav. 

During  the  1985  fire  season,  Harold 
Irvine  and  Dave  Grant  were  chosen  bv 


Forest  Service  personnel,  because  fo  their 

outstanding  performance  and  ability,  to 

head-up  the  MSP  crew  and  get  additional 
pay  as  crew  bosses. 
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i.'ASTY  NAG 

The  Lone  Ranger  was  captured  by 
bandits  and  tied  to  a  tree.  He  whistled 
for  Silver,  whispered  in  the  horse's  ear 
and  the  nag  galloped  off  towards  the 
nearest  town.  Thirty  minutes  later  Silver 
trotted  back  carrying  a  naked  woman 
whereupon  the  Lone  Ranger  started  having 
a  cardiac  arrest  and  shouted:  "You  stupid 
stallion. ..I  said  bring  a  posse!" 


PRIDE  -  PANIC 


Pride  is  what  you  feel  when  your  kids 
net  S143  from  a  garage  sale.  Panic  is  what 
you  feel  when  you  realize  your  Cadillac  is 
missing. 
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"The  nurse  takes  your  pulse  on 
your  wrist  and  no  place  else, 
Understand?! !" 
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REPORTING     STAFF 

OTIS  THRASHER  EDITOR 

BILL  LEININGER  REPORTER 

KEVIN  MURPHY  LAW  COLUMN 

LEN  STANG  REPORTER 

DAN  HAND  LAYOUT 
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CONTRIBTORS 

PEG  ROSEXLEAF  R.N INFIRMARY 

A.M.  JOHNSON   EDITORIAL 

DENNIS  GAUB    THE  GAZETTE 

BONN  NO  RUNNER  (BUTTE)  MS? 

JAMES  ANDERBERG  JOINT  ENDEAVOR 
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SPONSORS 

W.P.  WARNECKE  ASSOC.  WARDEN 

DAVE  BEATTY   LIBRARIAN 

JOHN  JAKSHA   ED.  DIRECTOR 


ONE  YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  SIBERIAN  EXPRESS 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


The  Siberian  Express  is  published  six 
times  per  year  and  distributed  free  to 
prisoners  of  the  Montana  State  Prison.  If 
you  are  interested  in  subscribing  to  the 
Siberian  Express  you  may  do  so  at  the 
following  rate: 

6  Months SI. 50 

12  Months $3.00 
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